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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


ATROPHY OF THE PLANTAR CUSHION, 


ITS CAUSES, SEQUELZ AND TREATMENT. 


By G. CHENIER. TRANSLATED By A. LIAUTARD, M. D., V.S. 


L’affection, appetée classiquement The affection classically called hoof- 
encastelure, procide de dedans en de- | bound, proceeds from inwards out- 
hors. wards. 


The foot! Organ of rest and of progression. Nature, by a Bae 
wonder of its creating power, has granted to it two properties, at fi 
solidity and elasticity, which at first sight seem incompatible. 

[t is not astonishing that an organ so complicated in its struc. 
ture and the arrangement of its parts, so important in the duty ‘ 
it has to perform, should have been on the part of veterinary ob- 
servers the vbject of investigations and deep theories. And there- 
fore are there few subjects in which researches of the physiologist 
and the practical observer prove to be more fecund in results. 

Nothwithstanding this, and notwithstanding the important 
works published on the subject, and specially the publication of a 
true scientific and literary monument from the so well authorized 
pen of M. H. Bouley, the field of studies offered by the foot is 
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so great, the phenomena that take place in it, either nom 
3 ally or pathologically, are in great part so obscure, that if the a 
i, atomy of this organ is well known its physiological functions ar 
: not yet well defined, and its pathological history remains in. 
complete. We need no better proof of this than the diversity 
of opinions given on the nature of the diseases of the foot, their 
etiology and even their treatment. 
(ei: ae Therefore it is not inopportune to return to the subject. 
To present some considerations of normal physiology, 
which will be the criterion of the pathological theories relating t 
some diseases of the foot, and which we will substitute for 
those already admitted, because they answer better for scientific 
exigencies, and because they are corroborated by practical results: 
such is the object of this article. 

Heretofore the atrophy of the plantar cushion has been con. 
sidered as the consequence of the contraction of the wall. We 
believe that this is an error and that the cause was mistaken for 
the effect. To try and correct this assertion, such is our object. 


OF THE REPARTITION OF THE PRESSURE AT REST. 


The pressure transmitted to the inferior extremity of the leg 
by the metacarpal or metatarsal bone, which is the effect 
of the weight of the body alone in the standing position, or oi 
this weight increased with the effort of impulsion during progres 
sion, is divided at the fetlock joint, in consequence of the 
-change of direction of the end of the leg. This division 
gives rise to two pressures or new powers: one which takes the 
direction of the phalangial axis; the other which is thrown upon 

the posterior tendinous apparatus. 
A.—This one, to be able to resist the action of the power 
: which acts upon it, offers an anatomical disposition which insures for 
FoR it an extreme solidity, a great force of resistance. Let us, in 
relation to this fact, look at some anatomico-physiological peculi 

arities. 

In the fore, as in the hind leg, the tendon of the perforan: 
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is reinforced by a thick fibrous band rising from the posterior 
ligament of the carpus or of the tarsus. The superficial 
fexor of the phalanges receives also a band of reinforcement ; 
but its disposition is not the same in both extremities. In 
the anterior, the tendon of the preforatus is reinforced at 
its origin “by an enormous fibrous production rising from 
the eminence of insertion situated downwards on the posterior 
face of the radius;’* in the posterior leg, the reinforcing 
band is given from the thick fibrous layer depence of the tibial 
aponeurosis. These two fibrous bands perform toward the ten- 
dons to which they unite, an action analogous to that of the bands 
which from the post-carpal and post-tarsal ligaments unite to the 
tendons of the deep flexors ; like those, they prevent stretching of 
the flexor tendons and allow the corresponding muscles to relax 
completely while in the standing position. Let us add that these 
reinforcing bands are powerfully assisted by the suspensory 
ligament. 

On the other side, if one studies comparatively the anterior 
and posterior extremities, he will find in them, viewed as to their 
functional aptitude, one of those magnificent proofs of the har- 
mony with which the Creator made everything—in the anterior 
legs, whose principal action is in standing, very voluminous 
hands of reinforcement ; in the posterior, principal agents of the 
impulsive power in progression, a third muscle, the oblique flexor, 
an auxiliary of the perforans muscle. 

There is another anatomical disposition to which but very 
little importance has been given, and whose play, however, is far 
from being useless in the accomplishment of the acts of locomotion. 
By the insertion of its two terminal branches, on each side of the 
superior extremity of the second phalanx, the tendon of the 
superficial flexor throws upon the phalangial axis, after reducing 
it, the fraction of pressure of rest that it carries at the fetlock. 
Again, this organ constitutes at the point of origin of its 
two terminal branches, a true pulley upon which in passing over 
it the perforans tendon rests in such a manner that the per- 
foratus carries again over the bony column, not only the pres- 
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sure thrown upon itself, but also a part of that resting upon 
the perforans. Let us mention also that the part of pressure 
of rest thrown upon the flexor tendons is so much greater 
that the phalangial axis is more oblique; “in such a way 
that in a given time of the pressure, when the phalangial 
axis assumes an almost horizontal direction, as, for instance, in 
the actions of fast running, the entire mass of the body may he 
supported by these elastic cords.”* 

B.—The other portion of the pressure of rest, that which we 
have seen following the phalangial axis, arrives at the infe 
rior extremity of the os coronee, after being reinforced on 
level with the superior part of this bone, by the traction exer. 
cised at that point by the perforatus tendon. Let us add that the 
action of this last power takes place from forward backwards, 
while that of the original pressure acts upon the os pedis from 
above below, and from backwards forwards. 

The intensity of these two forces—that rising at the articuls. 
tion of the fetlock and following the axis of the bony column, 
and that which is thrown back on that column by the perforatus 


—is, so to speak, inverse; the straighter the phalangial colum 
is, the weaker this second force, and the stronger is the action 
of the first ; while reciprocally, the more oblique is the phalangial 
column, the more powerful is the action of the force thrown back 
by the perforatus upon the bony column. 

In both cases, the sum of these two forces is transmitted to 
the pedal apparatus in a different manner, whether the phalar- 


gial column is straightened or oblique. In the first case, when, 
for instance, the leg is ready to leave the ground, the pressure of 
rest is received almost entirely by the os pedis. When, on the 
contrary, the phalangial column is bent backward, this pressure 
carries its action on the navicular bone. Then, if we bear in 
mind that it is precisely at this moment that the power, whose 
action takes place from forward backward, is at its maximum of 
strength, we are brought to the conclusion that the pressure then 
acting on the navicular bone, is enormous. 

Upon the mode of repartition of the pressure of rest we de 


* H, Bouley, Traité de l’Organisation du pied, 
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not then agree with M. H. Bouley, who admits a maximum of in- 
tensity of action of the os corone upon the angual phalanx, when 
the metacarpo-phalangial joint is closed at its extreme degree, 
and that, on the contrary, it is when the two first phalanges are on 
the same line with the metacarpus, and receive integrally all the 
pressure, that the os corone “throws back on the navicular the 
greatest sum of the effort it supports.” 

One may become well satisfied with our opinion by making on 
a foot two antero-posterior sections, sufficiently distant from each 
other so that the lateral regions only are involved. By this experi- 
ment, one sees the navicular lowering progressively by degree as 
the phalangial axis is inclined, and raising to the level of the 
articular surface of the os pedis as this phalangial lever is 
straightened. Made upon the cadaver, this experiment would 
have only a specious value, if one infer from it the degree 
of lowering of the navicular bone. For that reason we will re- 
mark that we draw from it no other indication than that of deter- 
mining the conditions in which this bone receives a portion, more 
or less great, of the pressure of rest. 

Besides, our opinion is confirmed by the attitude of the animal 
when very lame. If the regions of the foot are very painful, as in 
suppurative corn, punctured wounds, involving the plantar apon- 
eurosis or even the plantar cushion only, what do we see? The 
phalangial lever brought on the same line as the metacarpus. 
What on the contrary takes place in acute laminitis, when the os 
pedis, executing by its anterior border its displacement downwards 
and backwards, happens to compress the velvety tissue? To 
come to standing position, the animal waits until the phalangial 
lever be lowered, so as to report as much as possible the 
pressure of rest on the navicular bone and the plantar cushion- 
To resume, in supporting at given steps of ‘the standing, a 
great portion of the weight of the body, increased during 
locomotion by the force of impulsion, the navicular bone 
plays a very important part in the locomotion. And from 
this, with some exaggeration and by giving a different explana- 
tion of the fact, it has been said that at given times “ it was 
on that small bone that all the sum of pressure was con- 
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centrated.”* We will later draw conclusions from this fact. 

It remains for us to examine how. the os pedis transmits to the 
intermediate horny box, insensible between the ground and the 
living tissues, the pressure thrown upon its articular surface. 
Does the os pedis come down the horny box, or does it move 
backwards by its posterior border? Reasoning and observation 
of facts prove to us that it is immovable in the hoof. Let us try 
to show it: 

A.—If the os pedis was movable and could come down in the 


-hoof, it would compress the velvety tissue, and, as a consequence 


of its delicate texture, this would be erushed, and severe pain 
produced. It is true that in the posterior region of the foot the 
plantar cushion compresses the layer of that tissue underneath 
without injuring it. But the velvety structure of the anterior 
parts of the foot is interposed between two hard bodies, the upper 
one especially, while that of the posterior part is in connection 
superiorly with an organ, supple by excellence, the plantar cushion, 
at least in the physiological condition, and inferiorly in a great 
part of its extent with the deep layers of the frog, also very elastic. 

B.—If the os pedis was movable, the pedal apparatus would 
not have offered the rigidity neeessary to the impulsion, in an 
animal strong and rapid in its actions as the horse is. 

C.—lIf the sole had had for duty to be a means of support for 
the os pedis, this bone would come down in a marked manner in 
cases where the sole is entirely removed, as in some diseases, 
or after surgical operations. Nothing of this sort takes place. 

D.—The navicular bone is, we know, independent, at least 
in some measure, of the os pedis. This independence would have 
been unnecessary if the third phalanx could, like the navicular 
bone, be submitted to these motions of lowering and raising. 

E.—If this os pedis was moving backwards, the most favorable 
moment for this would be wheh all the sum of pressure is con- 
centrated upon it, that is when the other phalanges are straight- 
ened in their axis. But at this moment this becomes impossible 
because the tendon of the perforans muscle, being attached to the 
semi-lunar crest, has a tendency to straighten this bone, 


* Merche—Principaux Systemes de Ferrure. 
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F.—The observation of some pathological facts furnishes us a 
sure proof that the velvety tissue of the anterior region cannot 


be submitted to the slightest pressure from the bone or the ame oh aha 
sole without the immediate manifestation of a severe lameness. H an 
(a.) When a horse accidentally loses his shoe the lameness becomes a | i 
visible only when the sole is too thin, either from the cutting by ; | 
the blacksmith or from wearing, and that then it gives way to ‘ | 


the pressure from the ground. (d.) The want of hollowness (ajust- 
ure) of the shoe does not produce lameness unless when the shoe 
is too thin or that the sole, thinned too much, gives way to the 
pressure. (¢c.) In the case of acute laminitis the lameness is most 
certainly in great part, the effect of the compression of the velvety 
tissue by the os pedis, which, pushed by the hypertrophied lami- 
nated tissue, executes a motion backwards and downwards by its Bi 
anterior border. 

So far we have reached conclusions as to the fixity of the os toa i 
pedis by deduction ; let us now do it by induction. To verify ex- ea | 
perimentally, if the pressure upon the velvety tissue by the os pedis Se 
was painful, we have made upon the anterior foot of a glandered oY 
horse a solution of continuity on a level with the superior face of f 
the sole, involving the wall almost in its entire thickness, leaving,  - an if 
however, a thin layer of horn over the living tissues be- fe weet 
neath, thus avoiding any local pain and, therefore, any false inter- Ee ‘i 
pretation of the results of the experiment. After this operation ae | 
a severe lameness showed itself; the resting upon the leg was B 
done only after much hesitation and as much as possible on the 
posterior parts of the foot, as in acute laminitis. 

To resume, for us, as for M.M. Lafosse, Goyau, etc., the os | 
pedis is immovable in the horny box, it is suspended to the wall, v7 
to which, exclusively, it transmits integrally and without a real 
movement downward, the pressure that it receives. 

The closing of the edges of a toe crack at the moment of rest, - | 
due “ to the traction of the os pedis inside of the arch represented tie ; 
at the toe by the wall” (L. Lafosse) proves to us, however, that 3 | 
though deprived of elasticity, the tissues which unite the os pedis 
to the horny box are not entirely inextensible, and that there must 
exist a motion of the bone downwards. But, as said M. Lafosse, 
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this motion is more “ virtual than real,” it is specially insufficient 
to produce sensible pressure upon the superior face of the sole, 
produce its lowering, the spreading of its branches and the dilata. 
tion of the heels, as admitted by Bracy Clark and his followers. 
(To be continued.) 


ACUTE INDIGESTION, 
OR FLATULENT COLIC, ENTEROTOMY, Etc. - 

Read before the Rochester Veterinary Medical Association. 
BY E. MINK, V.S., ROCHESTER, N. Y. ° 


Two forms of acute indigestion are quite prevalent in ‘horses. 
The one in which the stomach is surcharged with food, unaccom- 
panied by tympanitic distension, and causing cerebral symptoms, 
either in the form of delirium, stupor or paralysis. The other is 
attended with tympany or flatulency, in some cases slight, in others 
to such a degree as to canse by its pressure, difficult respiration, 
rupture of stomach or diaphragm or death from suffocation. 

It is the latter form of indigestion that I intend to discourse 
on in this paper. I will say to begin with, that there is probably 
no-ailment of the horse that is the subject of more empiricism 
and quackery, both within and outside the profession, than that of 
flatulent colic. The variety of remedies that have been used for 
jts relief or cure, is simply astonishing, and many of them ridicu- 
lous, yet they have all in turn given satisfaction, from hen’s-dung, 
chicken guts, chalk and vinegar, on up to the scientific remedies 
of the professional veterinarian. 

At this point I am reminded of the sayings of Dr. Forbes in 
his work on Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease. 

“Whenever many remedies are recommended for one disease, 
there is presumptive evidence that none of them are of much 
value. Ifany one of them could be relied upon, the others would 
soon cease to be used and fall into disrepute. So it is with the 
medical theories upon which the medical art is founded. If the 
symptoms observed in any disease are explained on many different 
hypotheses, we have presumptive evidence that its true nature is 
not thoroughly understood.” 
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I think it a safe estimate that ninety-five out of every one 
hundred cases ‘of flatulent colic would recover without any medi- 
cal treatment whatever, provided the patient is afforded room, 
rest, bedding, pure air and the attendance of good grooms or 
nurses to prevent injuries. 

The other five,being appalling cases, would imperatively require 
the attendance of a qualified veterinarian to prevent, if possible, 
fatal results. 

However, as it is difficult to prognose in the ontset of any given 
case, how serious an aspect it may assume, or what the result 
will be, a qualified veterinarian should be called in attendance in 
every case, when such services can be obtained. The veterina- 
rian should be present for the following purposes: First, To see 
that the patient is placed under favorable conditions in regard to 
stabling, bedding, pure air, clothing, watchful attendants, ete. 
Secondly, to administer such remedies as have a tendency to assist 
nature in her efforts to remove the difficulty; and, thirdly, when 
nature and the ordinary medical remedies, prove unequal to the 
contest, tosummon to the front the bold hand of the surgeon, to 
attack and liberate with the trocar the imprisoned and confined 
gases, so that they will no longer threaten rupture or suffocation 
by their pressure, or poison the blood by being absorbed. 

With regard to medical remedies, nearly every practitioner 
has his favorite. Yet, we advise that any andall of them should 
be used with scrupulous care and judgment, lest with too free use 
of even a good remedy, injury instead of good is wrought. 

Before offering any suggestions in regard to medical treatment 
on this subject, it will be proper for me to consider, first, the 
questions that naturally present themselves. What are the causes 
and pathological conditions existing in this disease? To the first 
of these questions I will answer, that horses predisposed to flatu- 
lent colic are often observed to have capacious bellies, voracious 
appetites, are hasty eaters and often devour, with apparent relish, 
filthy straw that has served for bedding, ete. In cases of this 
kind we have an illustration of both constitutional idiocyncrasy 
and faulty structural organization combining to produce the 
disease. 
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“In such animals, the ordinary exciting causes, such: as cold 
water, exposure, fatigue, irritating food, or food rich in stareh, 
will frequently produce an attack of flatulent colic. 

To the second question, as to the real pathological condition 
existing in this disease, I can only answer, the functions of the 
stomach are deranged or partly suspended. As a result. of this 
the food contained within the stomach soon undergoes a process 
of fermentation and putrefaction, instead of digestion ; gases are 
freely eliminated, and hence the bloated and tympanitic condition 
of the stomach and bowels. The great danger in these cases, as 
before mentioned, is that if the evolution of gases is not arrested, 
rupture of the stomach or diaphragm will take place , or else death 
by asphyxia, owing to the immense pressure on the diaphragm and 
lungs. 
The primary causes of suspended digestion are perhaps not 
fully understood. Chemists and physiologists assure us that the 
putrefaction or fermentation of the nitrogenized constituents of 
food, makes itself known at all times and under ail circumstances 
by the disengagement of ammonia having an alkaline reaction; 
and that the fermentation of the non-nitrogenized substances 
is always attended by the formation and liberation of carbonic, 
acetic or lactic acid. It follows then that the mixed foods, when 
fermenting, must always neutralize each others’ products, unless 
one of them is in excess. It is known that whenever starch is 
converted into sugar, with moisture and a free supply of oxygen, 
heat and carbonic acid are freely evolved. And as the supply of 
oxygen is more or less limited, we only get fermentation when 
animals are allowed to drink freely of water, while the stomach 
is more or less filled with food rich in starch or sugar. In this 
connection it should be borne in mind, that water holds in solution 
the required element, viz, oxygen. Weare aware, of course, that 
when the functions of the stomach, or rather of digestion, are 
fully performed, nature admirably provides for checking or hold- 
ing in subjection these simple chemical actions, so that no gases 
are liberated. 

Now, as I ventured an opinion in the outset that ninety-five 
out of every one hundred cases would recover if left to them, 
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selves, I wall, in order to guard against misapprehension, state 
that Iam in favor of judicious medical treatment in at least all 
severe Cases. 

If the conditions that exist in flatulent colic were known to 
the owners of animals afflicted with it, and if they were further 
aware of the knowledge that is required to apply proper remedies 
to meet these conditions, they would pause and deliberate well 
before calling to their aid a practitioner of doubtful competency ; 
and further, they would peremptorily refuse the services of the 
ignorant and illiterate in the treatment of it. 

When called upon to treat a case, consideration should be 
given to the deranged functions, and to the chemical changes 
that are taking, or have taken, place in the constituents of the 
food, and apply remedies, if possible, to meet these conditions, and 
thus assist Nature in her efforts to remove the deranged, and 
restore the normal, functions of the digestive organs. 

At this point we will venture to suggest the medical treatment 
we deem proper in such cases. 

We first ascertain, if possible, the history of the case, par- 
ticularly in reference to the kind of food the subject has re- 
ceived, so as to decide whether the nitrogenized or starchy 
constituents are in excess; also, to ascertain whether a short 
time previous to the illness a free supply of water had been 
given. Should we find that food had been given in which the 
starchy constituents were in excess, and that water had also been 
freely allowed, and the attack recent, we would conclude the gas 
eliminated to be principaliy carbonic acid gas. | 

We would then decide whether we would administer an anti- 
septic, such as the sulphites of soda, with a view of arresting the 
fermentation, or whether we would give an alkali, for the purpose 
of neutralizing a free acid or condensing carbonic acid by effecting 
a combination with the alkali. With either of the above we 
would combine three to five drachms of aloes and a half drachm 
of fluid extract of nux vomica for the purpose of increasing 
functional activity of the stomach and bowels. 

At this point I wish to put in an objection against the use 
of the carbonated alkalies in all cases where it is probable 
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that the bloated condition is caused principally by carbonic acid 
gas. The carbonated alkalies are already saturated with carbonic 
acid ; hence they cannot combine’ with any more in the stomach. 
On the other hand, if they come in contact with a free acid, 
the carbonic acid of the alkali is liberated (in the form of gas, of 
course), and thus the gaseous distension is increased. The same 
objection cannot be made to the uncombined alkalies, such as 
aqua ammonia, spirits and aromatic spirits of ammonia. 
aware, of course, that the aromatic spirits of ammonia may be so 
prepared as to contain carbonic acid, or, in other words, is a mere 
carbonate of ammonia in solution. When so prepared we do not 
consider it as good a preparation for flatulency as the preparation 
made according to the “ Ed. Phar.,” which is a mere solution of 
certain volatile oils in the caustic simple spirit of the Edinburgh 
College. 

Should the history of a case make it probable that the 
nitrogenized constituents of food are in excess, then a semewhat 
different course of treatment is indicated. 


Here the probability is that the eliminated gases are of the 


nature of sulphuretted or carburetted hydrogen. In cases of 
this kind antiseptics are proper to arrest putrefaction as they are 
in the other to arrest fermentation. The sulphites of soda are 
probably the best antiseptics. 

In our own practice we have for some time given preference 
to the following combination in cases where we suspect gases of 
the nature of sulphuretted hydrogen: Aloes, three to five 
drachms ; fluid extract of nux vomica, thirty minims ; potassium 
chlorate, two to three drachms, made into a ball. The aloes 
and nux vomica are given for the purposes before mentioned, and 
the pot. chlorate for its supposed power of neutralizing and 
condensing the gases. The aloes and nux vomica I am reluctant 
to omit in any form of flatulent colic, as we frequently have more 
or less obstruction to the free passage of gases through the 
alimentary canal in the form of accumulated feces in the 
colon, which in many instances aggravates the pain and spasm 
and retards recovery—a condition which the aloes and nux vomica 
materially assist in overcoming, thus gaining free passage for flatu 
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These remedies have for a long time been attended with satis- 
factory results in our own practice. . 

But now supposing all the ordinary medical remedies have 
failed to afford relief, and rupture of the stomach or diaphragm 
seems inevitable, and death is fast approaching, then what is to 
bedone? It is usually urged that enterotomy shoud be practiced 
as a last resort. But we question the propriety of delay when the 
tympanitic distension is distressingly great, or of appalling mag- 
nitude. Ruptures could often be prevented by timely resort to 
the trocar, but it can be of no use after they have occurred. 

What are the symptoms which make it imperative that the 
trocar should be brought into requisition 4 

The following symptoms certainly indicate that a resort to it 
should no longer be delayed: Abdomen enormously tympanitic; 
respiration difficult, say of a shallow, convulsive and catching 
character; ears and limbs cold; body bedewed with a cold and 
clammy moisture; much superficial venous congestion ; ears lop- 
ped ; lips pendulous; unsteady and tottering gait. These symptoms 
are appalling enough to indicate that it is already too late to be 
of any use. But at this critical juncture it can do no harm, if it 
does no good, and the owner will certainly not object, nor will he 
be likely to censure the operation if it proves unavailing. 

During a practice of twenty-one years we have resorted to 
enterotomy in at least thirteen cases of flatulent colic, with the 
following results , 

Case 1. In the fall of 1859 a brown gelding was brought to 
us for treatment. His symptoms were distressing to witness ; 
abdomen enormously tympanitic, breathing extremely difficult, 
continual efforts at eructation, manifested by the sound of the 
gases within the cesophagus, much pain. Medical remedies of 
good repute were administered, but gave no relief; rupture or 
suffocation seemed inevitable, unless escape for the confined gases 
was provided. We punctured the intestines through the right 
iliac region at its most tense and resonant point. The relief was 
immediate, and the recovery complete in a few days. 

Case 2. In the-autumn of 1860 we were called to attend a 
powerfully built bay horse, with severe symptoms of wind colic. 
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We administered our favorite remedies with no apparent success: 
rupture or immediate death seemed inevitable. We punctured, 
as in case one, with the same attendant relief. Lamunitie cop. 
gestion supervened before the next day, but yielded kindly within 
one week, and the patient soon thereafter was put to work. 

Case 3. In April, 1863, was called to attend a bay gelding who 
had been enormously bloated for four or five hours, for which he 
had been treated without benefit. Symptoms urgent. We punc 
tured the intestines through right side, as incase two. He expe. 
rienced great relief, but made a tardy recovery. He appeared 
dull and dispirited for several days. Feces passed had a pale and 
pasty appearance, and emitted an offensive odor, but he ultimately 
made complete recovery. 

Case 4. Was called in October, 1865, to attend a roan mare 
that was bloated to appalling dimensions. We immediately punc. 
tured ; as before mentioned, all urgent symptoms were at once re- 
lieved. Her recovery was tardy. Limbs became cedemateous, 
seemed dull, and appetite poor for ten or fifteen days, but finally 
came out with restored health. 


Case 5. In October, 1865, was called to treat a canal boat- 


man’s horse. He had been given medicines that were quite well 
adapted to his case, without benefit. He was apparently strug- 
gling with impending death. We punctured through the right 
iliac region, which gave immediate relief. Do not know how it 
finally resulted, as he was immediately taken away on the boat. 
Case 6. In September, 1869, was called to attend a valuable 
bay gelding used as a coach horse. We found him fearfully 
bioated and suffering great pain. We administered ether, tinc- 
ture ginger, and sulphate of soda. At the end of an hour, no 
relief having been obtained, the drench was repeated. Another 
hour was passed, during which time he grew worse. A ball of 
aloes, nux vomica and chlorate of potash was now given. In 
half an hour more we concluded medicine useless in his case. It 
seemed as if the King of Terrors was about to achieve a complete 
victory. We resolved to make another effort to defeat him. We 
punctured through the right iliac region, as in the other cases, 
with complete satisfaction as to the effect. From this time forth 
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he seemed to be in a fair way to recovery, until the second day 
when symptoms of peritonitis supervened. He continued quite 
uneasy from pain and spasm for about two days. During this 
time he was treated with opium sufficient to repress pain. Food, 
in the solid form, was withheld. Gruel and mucilagenous drinks 
were freely given. He was fully convalescent in twelve days 
after he was punctured. He soon thereafter appeared in full 
vigor, evinecing his usual high and proud spirit, and was in a few 
years afterwards sold for a high price, bringing his owner, it was 
said, $2,500. 

Case 7. In June, 1871, was called to attend a medium-sized 
black mare. Tympanitic distension was great, medical treat- 
ment was given but afforded no relief. We punctured through 
right flank with satisfactory results. Her respiration continued 
unnatural and laborious for a day or two, but she was soon there- 
after restored to health. 

Case 8. A large bay gelding was brought to my infirmary on 
Spring street, in November, 1872, with severe symptoms of flatu- 
lent colic. He had eaten largely of apples during the day. Med- 
ical treatment was given him. He came in at 8 o’clock in the 
evening, and suffered great pain from that time until 2 o’clock in 
the morning, when it seemed as if he was bound by inevitable 
law to an unseen land, unless some unusual remedy came to his 
immediate relief. We punctured the right flank, which afforded 
the desired effect. Bloat and pain both disappeared at once. The 
patient was put to work within five days. 

Case 9. In October, 1873, a gray gelding used as a team 
horse. Symptoms distressing. Was tapped and relieved. Was 
dull for several days after. Oblique abdominal muscles con- 
tracted and hard. Seemed loth to move freely, but recovered 
completely within two weeks. 

Case 10. In October, 1873, a black mare was brought to my 
stables on Spring street. Symptoms of a violent character ; was 
gasping for breath, and seemed as if about to expire. We imme- 
diately punctured the intestines as in the other cases, with the 
same result. An abcess formed in the punctured region, but ter- 
minated favorably. Recovery was complete within two weeks. 
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Case 11. A good-sized, coarse. open built brown mare wa 
brought to my stables for treatment. Abdomen enormously tyn. 
panitic. Was dull and stupid; manifested no great pain ; res 
piration much embarrassed. Medical treatment gave no relief. 
Punctured through right flank with a trocar as in other cases— 
no gas escaped. Ooncluded colon contained a large quantity of 
feces. Soon after we punctured the left side through the point 
most prominent and affording most resonant sound—no relief— 
died. Post mortem: A black and tarry-like condition of the 
blood; stomach full of ingesta; colon contained an immense 
quantity of feces. No other abnormal condition observed. The 
query arose with us was, whether death ~ had not been caused by 
absorption of the gases, thus poisoning the blood, or whether the 
black condition of the blood was merely the result of imperfect 
wration caused by direct pressure upon the lungs. 

Case 12. Was a gray gelding that had been driven to a_ hack 
many miles during the day, and when five miles away from 
home showed symptoms of flatulent colic. Although very un- 
willing to travel, he was urged on to his home. We were called 


to attend him about 9 o’clock in the evening. His symptoms 


were then very violent. Gave him medical treatment without 
relief. We feared immediate death or rupture. We therefore 
punctured the right flank, which afforded perfect relief from all 
urgent symptoms, with the exception of loss of appetite, and dull 
and stupid condition. Milk, gruel and whiskey were given him, 
but he gradually sank and died five days after. Post mortem 
revealed nothing abnormal save a black condition of the blood as 
noticed in Case 11. A little traumatic gangrene in the pune- 
tured region, but nothing of the kind was observed about the 
point, where the trocar had penetrated the bowel. We are of the 
opinion that it was a case of blood poisoning from absorption of 
the poisonous gases. 

Case 13. Was a medium sized, powerful gray mare, an excel- 
lent roadster, used to a butcher’s wagon to collect stock. Had 
been driven many miles during the forenoon, was fed a full feed 
of oats-at noon, and immediately started towards home, a distance 
of seven miles. Her driver observed nothing particularly amiss, 
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re wai MM excepting profuse sweating, until he arrived home, when she all 
ly tym- {MH at once exhibited most alarming symptoms. . We were sent for im- ee 
in; res mediately. . On our arrival the owner thought she would burst { 
> relief. J open before we could give her any medicine. We immediately ei. i 
cases— Ti gave a sub-cutaneous injection of atropine and strychnine in com- a | i} 
ntity of MM bination in the following quantities: Atropine sulphate, 1» of a S 1 
é point MM grain, and strychnine citrate, } grain, and watched for an oppor- — i} 
relief— tunity to keep her up and quiet long enough to puncture with i : . | 
of the MM trocar. We soon attained the desired position, and accordingly 3 Ay 
nmense MM sent a trocar into the bowel through the right iliac region. ae 
- The There was a free escape of gas, and great relief. Very soon 
ised by MM after we noticed symptoms that caused us to suspect rupture of 
her the MM the diaphragm had taken place. Tremors would occasionally flit 
perfect Mi over her, respiration was embarrassed, pulse small, hard and fre- 
quent ; once or twice she was seized with what seemed tome 
hack spasms of the glottis, that threatened immediate death. But hav- 
y from # ing once survived the immediate shock of the rupture, she lived {| 
ry ut-@@ for two days after and then died. Post mortem revealed ruptured i} 
iathont EDITORIAL. 
‘om all VETERINARY SANITARY BUREAU. i 
1d dull If our readers will refer to the January issue, first volume of a | 
n him, @ the Review, they will there find able articles from Professors i 
20rtem # Law and MacEachran on the importance of establishing veterinary 
ood as # sanitary regulations over the entire American continent, and, as 
punc #@ well, the necessity for calling the attention of our General Gov- 
ut the 7 ernment to the almost entire absence of laws relating to conta- . 
of the vious diseases of animals. 
tion of We have, by several articles published in these columns at va- 
rious times, endeavored to impress upon our Commissioner of 
excel: # Agriculture the danger besetting that branch of our commerce 
Had @@ represented in the exportation of live stock, and the great impair- 
| feed HJ ment of wealth to which we are constantly exposed by the losses : 
stance JJ sustained among our domestic animals for want of proper regula- : 
amiss, tions in veterinary sanitary matters. 
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We have endeavored to point out the benefits accruing to all 
those countries which, by the adoption of such regulations, eff- 
ciently protect their live stock ; but it seems that as yet our ef. 
forts have borne no fruit. 

What, then, is the position in which we now find ourselves 
placed? The English Government, under the “ Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Act,” asks of our Secretary of State “ What laws 
have been adopted by your.General Government to prevent the 
spreading of contagious diseases, when they exist in any part of 
the United States ?” the object of the inquiry being to satisfy her. 
self that we are entitled to the privileges offered all countries in 
which Veterinary Sanitary Departments are well organized. 

Evidently our answer cannot be satisfactory, and it is a dis- 
grace to our Government that this great nation, with its immense 
wealth of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, can show nothing re- 
lating to sanitary measures, except a few unimportant regulations, 
adopted separately by some of the States. 

Of course this action taken by the various local governments 
is commendable ; but it is not sufficient, for it supplies us with no 
safeguards beyond the confines of the States in which these regu- 
lations are adopted, and because no adequate regulations exist in 
any State. 

The time has come when the entire country should see the 
dangers ahead, and our stock-breeders fully appreciate the in- 
mense losses, which must sooner or later overtake them, if our 
laws remain as they are. 

True, our agricultural papers, especially those published in 
breeding districts, have taken the subject in hand, and seem to 
appreciate our deficiencies and the requirements necessary to 
remedy them, so that we may perhaps be justified in looking 
shortly for some action in the matter upon the part of our Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 

Other governments in the past have remained in apparent 
happy ignorance of the same dangers which now surround us, un 
til awakened to action by animal plagues which destroyed millions 
of dollars worth of property, and ruined hundreds of their best 
breeders. It had seemed that the same fate awaited us until this 
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inquiry, made by the English Government, gave us hope that the 
Ameriean people would now see the importance of veterinary . 
science, and the benetits to be derived-from the veterinarian’s fF ial 
knowledge of. the contagious diseases of animals. 
Our medical papers have lately contained much in relation to a f 
the establishment of a General Sanitary Health Board in Wash- na t 
ington. Plans have been suggested, boards of officers indicated, rg } 
their salaries specified, etc., etc. One of our exchanges proposes Pal 
that the Board be “ constituted of one medical officer from the ) 
Army, Nayy, and Marine Hospital services of the United States, Bi 
and of three eminent physicians from civil life, a sanitary en- a a 
gineer, and a meteorologist or scientist, each and all (o be selected 
fur their special knowledge of hygiene and professional eminence.” 

Now, all this is undoubtedly very well so far as it goes, and in- 
dicates upon the part of our physicians and sanitarians an interest ios 
in the matter, for which they deserve great credit; but could a . 

Board so constituted answer efficiently all the requirements of the a i 
case 4 and would it satisfy the English Government that a suffi- om l 
cient protection of her interests was thereby guaranteed? We « au 
think not. 

The health of our nation cannot be properly protected by ba h 
sanitary physicians, engineers, and meteorologists alone, for many ae ‘th 
of the most destructive diseases known depend upon, or originate a. ae 
in, the lower animals, and it is to those scientists versed in their ig 4 
causes, treatment, and prevention to whom we are to look for | 
protection. 

For this reason we would ask that to the National Board of 
Health be added a veterinary sanitarian, and also that a Veteri- 
nary Sanitary Bureau be formed in Washington, to which all State 
Boards should report. | 

The proposition to form State Boards is in no wise a new one, 
for it has been repeatedly urged by veterinarians in all parts of 
our country, and it is only by their aid in reporting to the Na- 
tional Board all local diseases and important sanitary deficiencies 
that a proper protection of our live stock interests can be secured 
and our status as exporters of cattle maintained in the markets of 
the world. 
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‘THE CATTLE TRADE STOPPAGE BILL. — 


By Dr. N. H. PAaREN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


From the Prairie Farmer. 


The losses sustained by contagious diseases of domestic animals, communi. 
cated from country to country, in the lines of communication established by 
trade, have been severely felt in Europe. It has been greatly due to a want of 
accurate statistics that no measures have been suggested to, or, at all events, 
adopted by the several governments for their individual and mutual benefit ; and 
that Europe is now suffering, to a very considerable extent, from the system by 
which one people attempts to save itself from loss by disposing of diseased and 
infected stock to another. According to British agricultural journals, the admis. 
sion of disease with live stock has more than neutralized the benefit of free 
trade in the department of food, and meat would now be less dear than it actually 
is if importation of foreign stock had been precluded entirely. It is certain that 
contagious diseases exist so largely in England that, unless further restrictions 
are applied to the movements of home stock, no restrictions on foreign trade can 
give the least hope of the eradication of these diseases, which is the necessary 
condition of any-adequate development of the home supply. It is asserted that 
port inspection has proved unreliable, and that slaughter at the port of debark- 
ation—even with the exercise of all possible care and vigilance—will not confer 
absolute safety ; and the conclusion has been reached that the largest measure of 
safety was to be found in limiting the food supply from foreign sources to that of 


. dead meat—the animals to be slaughtered and their carcases dressed at the place 


of embarkation. Not only would this reduce the danger of receiving contagious 
diseases to the lowest degree, but it would also be most profitable to the exporter, 
better in some respects for the.consumer of such flesh, and also prove far more 
humane to the animals themselves, as they would ther be spared much fatigue, if 
not positive cruelty in transit. There can be no danger that such legislative 
action would interfere with free trade. Free trade was never intended to give 
any one a prescriptive right to deal in that which is prejudicial to the community. 
There is no analogy between damaged corn and damaged cattle. The one, if sent 
from here to England, can never affect the sound cereals of the British farmer: 
the other may work havoc among his healthy stock. Free trade in live stock 
has been an experiment which has injured every country that has tried it, unless 
regulated by laws based on a thorough knowledge of the nature of contagious 
diseases. A nation cannot lose faster by anything than by contagious diseases 
among live stock. 

Realizing the fact that the British nation has sustained severe damage an( 
loss from an extensive importation of diseased animals from other countries, and 
fully alive to the necessity of preventing infectious importations of live stock, the 
British government, in conformity with recent enactments of parliament, now 
notifies the governments of both Europe and the United States of America, tha! 
jt will no longer tolerate such traffic, and that all gnimals landed from abroad in 
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any part of the United Kingdom will, after the first of January next, be slaught- 
ered at the port of debarkation. The British government has especially notified 
the United States government that, in case the latter desires to be exempted from 
the operations of ‘‘The Contagious Diseases (animals) Act, 1878,” the lords will 
require @ statement of the laws which regulate the importation of animals into 
this country, and the method adopted to prevent the spreading of any contagious 
disease, when it exists in any part of the United States. 

The reply which the United States government can give to this official notifi- 
cation by Great Britain, even if couched in the most approved style of diplomatic 
lore, and accompanied with ever so many expressions of distinguished considera- 
tion, must certainly be one of a most humiliating nature. On its face it will 
certainly bear its own condemnation; and unless the reply contains the most 
sincere promise to speedily inaugurate stringent measures to prevent the spread- 
ing of contagious diseases in the United States, and this promise be carried out im- 
mediately, there can only be one solution of the problem, and that is, that after 
the 1st of January next, the exportation of live stock from this country to Great 
Britain must cease. It is, however, not likely that the people of this country 
will submit quietly to this state of affairs. The great cattle-producing states will 
undoubtedly bring such a pressure to bear upon the government as to wake it up 
from its hitherto assumed indifference and most reprehensible lethargy. If the 
members of Congress, who are now sojourning among their constituents, cannot 
be made to understand their plain duty in this matter, let the state board of agri- 
culture of each state, memorialize the state legislatures, with a view of having 
such action taken that Congress be appealed to direct by these legislative bodies. 

The United States cannot plead that there are no contagious diseases existing 
at present in this country; for we have among our cattle in the eastern and mid- 
dle states one of the very diseases which England dreads the most, (although 
perhaps not in so malignant a form as abroad), and from the ravages of which 
that country has sustained losses, representing nearly 100,000,000 pounds sterling, 
and which to-day still holds sway among its herds of cattle—namely the con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia. To give an idea of the enormous losses from diseases 
to which all classes of domestic animals are subject we will mention that, ac- 
cording to a tabular statement compiled from information received from 1,100 
counties, the annual losses in the United States, among all classes of domestic 
animals from various diseases, represents nearly $17,000,000. As this statement 
is based on the returns from only half the country, it is suggested that the 
animal loss from this ‘cause may be placed at $30,000,000. 

During a number of years, the so-called hog cholera has caused a loss of 
over $10,000,000 yearly. After many futile attempts to impress upon the gov- 
ernment the necessity for investigating the nature and causes of this disease with 
a view of eradicating it, a paltry appropriation was at last made by Congress. 
A commission has been appointed to investigate that disease. The manner in 
which the investigation is directed by the powers that be, is notoriously ridiculed 
by the agricultural press of the whole country, and no results of practical value 
are expected to ever accrue therefrom to anybody. As evidence of the care with 
which the members comprising this so-called hog cholera commission was selected, 
may be mentioned the fact that one Dr. Alfred Dunlap, of Iowa City, Towa, is 
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the proprietor of an extensively advertised “‘ specific” for the cure of this disease. 
Although the United States commissioner of agriculture was made aware of this 
mistake, soon after that appointment was made, and also with the alleged fac; 
that this doctor, in connection with the advertisement of his nostrum, announced 
the fact of his official recognition, in such terms as would lead one to infer tha 
his appointment was an endorsement of his specific, —nevertheless lias the commis. 
sioner of agriculture seen fit to retain this man. The making, vending and using 
of a secret remedy or ‘‘ specific” compound, for the cure of disease, is very 
reprehensible and unprofessional; but when such practice is both sanctioned and 
rewarded by the government of the United States, with what feelings of conf. 
dence can we expect other nations to regard our efforts for the elimination of 
contagious diseases among our domestic animals? 

In all of the European countries, sanitary measures are prescribed by legis. 
lation, to prevent the spread of contagious maladies, and the means of carrying 
these measures into execution are very stringent. By a satisfactory system of 
inspection, epizootic and contagious diseases cannot exist long without due atten. 
tion being paid to them, and measures, often adequate to check the disease, being 
adopted. How different with us! We do nothing to prevent the spreading of 
disease, or to exterminate disease, but eat all our diseased cattle. Instead of 
qualified veterinarians being employed to check the progress of maladies, the 
butcher’s services are in requisition, or the animals are hurried off to the stock 
yards or slaughter houses of our larger cities. The traffic in diseased swine is 
on a larger scale than most people would believe. Hardly a day passes but nun. 
bers of such animals arrive at the stock yards in Chicago, especially by early 
morning trains. The obvious reason of this state of things is, that wherever there 
is dangerous disease among stock, the owner’s commercial instinct will be to 

_ make whatever salvage he can. The state of our meat trade is a disgrace to any 
civilized country. Into every large city, diseased cattle, sheep and swine, and 
diseased meat, are constantly taken without fear of detection. d 

In the ‘‘ Revised Statutes of the United States” we fail to find any reference 
whatever to legislation for the prevention of the spread of infectious and conta- 
gious diseases amongst our domestic animals. The few acts that have been passed 
by some of the states are totally inadequate for the purposes for which they 
were passed, and most defective also in their operation regarding the prevention 
of the sale of diseased animals for consumption as food. In the various European 
states ample provisions are made for the enforcement of the existing laws by the 
appointment of veterinary sanitary officers, who are in direct and constant con- 
munication with the authorities. Our state legislatures have failed to provide for 
such officers, and from want of proper information as to the real nature and ex- 
tent of disease existing in the country, the state governments remain ignorant of 
what it was necessary should be done, in order to check its progress. To stop 
the traffic in diseased animals we must prevent disease. But we cannot accom. 
plish the latter object without a proper system of enlightened supervision. It 
must have struck any one who has paid attention to the occasional complaints as 
to the traffic in diseased animals and diseased meat, that there has been no one in- 
this country to interfere for the public good. It is a well known fact that every- 
bedy’s duty is nobody’s duty, and the public interest never suffers so much as 
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One reason why the United States have failed to fake something like effective 


precautions against preventable diseases among live stock, which have robbed the 
country of millions upon millionsof dollars, and proved so injurious to a great por- 
tion of our live stock interests, is the neglect of veterinary science in this country, 
and consequently the backwardness of that science. The spread of diseases among 
live stock in the United States is also facilitated by the totally unchecked trade 
in diseased animals, and by the absence of all proper means to detect and count- 
eract disease. During the prevalence of the yellow fever, vigorous efforts were 
made, and even quarantine enforced for the prevention of its spread; but the 
dissemination of diseases among our Jive stock is not interfered with ; the country 
is wealthy enough not to be destroyed by it, the loss is tolerated, and no attention 
paid to the consequences. The requirement of the age is enlightened action, but 
the course with us has been, and is, an apathy and resignation to fate, only par- 
donable because the result of ignorance. American talent and enterprise should 
be turned to good account, and not be obstructed by red-tapeism and want of con- 
fidence in the powers of science. The only condition necessary to insure the 
result is good generalship. The United States stand alone among civilized nations 
for the very little solicitude which the government bestows on the health of our 
domestic quadrupeds. Practical efforts are only made when too late, or they are 
# ill-directed as to fall short of the good they might accomplish. A proper sys- 
tem of collecting statistics of deaths amongst live stock is a necessity. The pub- 
lic good demands the adoption of means for obtaining a useful and timely know- 
ledge of the prevalence of disease amongst both man and animals. To attend to 
the first and ignore the last affords evidence of a partial view regarding the origin 
and spread of disease in general, which our most enlightened sanitary reformers 
and physicians will at once admit as not in accordance with the broad and philo- 
sophical appreciation of facts needed for the full development of sanitary science. 
That it is reckless and ruinous to permit disease to spread without the least 
attempt to check it, must be even more generally acknowledged. The necessary 
object in this, as in all reforms, must be to benefit the public at large with the 
least possible inconvenience and deviation from established practices, consistent 
with the attainment of the desired ends. There is now some prospect that the. 
national government will be obliged to pay attention to legislation for the pre- 
vention of contagious diseases amongst domestic animals. But we are decidedly 
of opinion that, unless a general and effective system of inspection be introduced, 
the legislative enactments will be little more than dead letters. The most effect- 
ual mode of preventing the spread of diseases among domestic animals would be 
(0 appoint eminent experienced veterinarians as inspectors over sections of coun- 
try, one for each state, with authority to act under the provisions of law, and 
also in all matters relating to diseased animals and diseased meat. 

At the meeting of the National Agricultural Congress, in Washington, last 
winter, @ paper was presented by Dr, Paaren, of Chicago, in which the necessity 
for promoting veterinary science in the United States was sufficiently demon. 
strated. From the August number of the Animal World, which is the journal of 
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the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, we make the follow. 
ing brief extract (from a paper prepared by Mr. Fleming): ‘‘ In order to increase 
the property of the nation in animals, as well by securing the best breeds as by 
multiplication of numbers, and the prevention of disease, veterinary science is 
indispensable. Contagious and infectious diseases, unless checked, may destroy 
all our animals, and epidemics may produce an equal calamity if curative forces 
be not employed. Thus the food of the people, and the labor and pleasure we de. 
rive from horses, is jeopardized in a state which neglects to encourage veterinary 
knowledge and skill. Besides, as many of the diseases of animals are transmis. 
idle to human beings, and especially those which are eaten for food, it behoove 
the people to establish means for effectual protection, their own ignorance ani 
jnexperience being an insufficient safeguard. Every government in Europe ex. 
cept our own (the British) has taken veterinary science under its especial care 
and has founded schools, several on a large scale, wherein cultivated, eminent 
men teach students at the public expense, it being accepted in those countries 
that thus the public advantage is greatly promoted.” 

Has the government of the United States done anything in the way of aiding 
or encouraging instruction in the only department of knowledge that can be of 
service in warding off or curing the diseases of domestic animals? No—abso- 
lutely nothing! In this country, indeed, there are few departments of knov. 
ledge, however practical], and however directed towards the general behoof, or 
even however capable of administrating towards the immediate requirements of 
the national service, which our government feels itself called upon to foster, at 
any time, with any special liberality. Veterinary science is in its infancy among 
us, and for the want of a sufficiently numerous membership of the veterinary pro- 
fession, the country has not been fortunate in gaining a knowledge of its capabil- 
ities. As time wears on the need of educated veterinarians will become a 
urgent necessity, as veterinary science itself has now become an essential of civil. 
ization. 

The time has thus unexpectedly arrived when the United States government 
must recognize veterinary science; and it isa somewhat curious incident that 
our government shall be obliged to step down and do this by the peremptory de- 
mand from a government which itself is blamed for the severe losses sustained 
within its dominions, from the ravages of contagious cattle diseases ; and which 
government moreover was the very last among European governments to recog- 
nize the importance of veterinary science. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE “KONIG TECHNISCHEN DEPUTA- 
TION FUR DAS VETERINARIUESEN ”—ROYAL COMMISSION 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
INFECTIOUS ANIMAL DISEASES IN PRUSSIA 
FROM APRIL 1, 1876, TO MARCH 31, 1877. 


BERLIN, WIEGANDT HeEMPEL AND Parey, 1877. 


Reviewed by Boelinger in Deutsche Zeitschift, fur Thiermedicin. Vol. 4, Nos. 3 and 4. 
Munchen 15 August, 1878. 


From anthrax have died 34 horses, 1,235 rinder, 1,928 
sheep, and 403 swine. The greatest numbor of deaths came in 
the hottest and again coldest parts of the year. The number of 
sheep dying from anthrax is in reality much greater, as many 
eases have come to pass, but not properly notified. Anthrax 
appeared mostly in sporadic form ; it acquired the greatest exten- 
sion, and the most deaths appeared in the provinces of Posen, 
Schlesia, and those of the Rhine. In the district in question the 
number of deaths from anthrax was strikingly diminished after 
careful drainage. In consequence of anthrax infection 33 per- 
sons were seriously ill, and seven of the same died. 

The foot and mouth disease did not attain any considerable 
extension. It is officially reported as coming to pass by 11,064 
cattle, 4,809 sheep, 1,904 swine ; from the same died or were ne- 
cessarily killed, 46 cattle, 50 sheep, 128 swine. This pest attain- 
ed the greatest extension in Schlesia and the eastern provinces. 
The introduction and extension of this pest is due mostly to the 
herds or droves of swine driven over the country, and to the 
markets of large cities, and railroad transportation in improperly 
cleansed wagons. 

From contagious pleuro-pneumonia (Pleuro-pneumonia erysipe- 
latodes) were reported as diseased 3,121 cattle; of these 253 died, 
2,402 were killed under the veterinary police law, and 462 by 
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the owners. The reimbursement for those killed per order of the 
police amounted to 344,808 marks ($86,202). Nothing new has 
been developed in regard to the value of inoculation. 

Glanders (Malleus) acquired a great extension. The number 
of horses which died or were killed amounted to 2,740, while 
3,061 were found diseased. The disease was most prevalent on 
the eastern borders and in the province of Brandenburg. As re- 
demption for animals killed per order of the police, was paid out 
406,480 marks ($101,620). An infection of man from animals is 
not reported. 

By variole ovinee we have a loss of 6,331 sheep, a lethality 
which was doubtless in reality much exceeded. Peremptory inoe- 
ulation was recorded in 581, and protection in 321 forms. The 
pest attained its greatest extension in the provinces of Pommern, 
Pressia, Brandenburg and Posen; where the protective inocula. 
tion of lambs is yearly practised, the same seems to offer no ame- 
lioration against the losses from the disease. 

Maladie du coit was not observed. 

The exanthema of the genital organs of cattle and horses was 
observed by 53 of the latter and 212 of the former. Scabies was 


Scabies ovina, by far the most extended infectious animal disease 
in Prussia, was observed by 94,632 animals, of which®4,080 were 
either killed or died ae 

Rabies canina acquired no considerable extension. Rabies, 
or suspicion of the same, came to observation by 521 dogs, 9 
horses, 139 cattle, 27 sheep, 24 swine. 119 roaming dogs were 
killed, and 585 which had been in contact with rabid ones. Eight 
persons died from the bite of rabid dogs.: One veterinarian com- 
mitted suicide on the first appearance of the symptoms. 

Rinderpest was introduced by smuggled animals from Poland 
toward the end of 1876, and acquired considerable extension. 
The number of invested localities amounted to 80; the total loss, 
910 cattle, of which 62 died and 848 were killed per order of 
police; 335 sheep and 4 goats were also killed per order of 
police. 
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REPORT WITH REFERENCE TO THE EXTENSION OF INFECTIOUS ANI- 
MALS.DISEASED IN PRUSSIA AND SAXONY, FOR THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1878. REFERANT, PROF. MUELLER. 


1. MmzBRAND. (ANTHRAX.) 


Occurred in Last quarter of 1877. First Quarter of 1878. 
In 114 Districts. . In 99 Districts. 


In 194 Towns or Cities. In 157 Towns or Cities. 
In 213 Localities. In 171 Localities. 
The number of infectious centres was accordingly less in the 
first quarter of 1878. 


Leraatty Enpine Cases. 
Fourth quarter of 1877: Horses, 17; cattle, 234; sheep, 113; 
swine, 33. 
First quarter of 1878: Horses, 23 ; —_ 200 ; sheep, 440; 
swine, 7. 
Three dogs are also reported as having died from eating portions 
of an anthrax-diseased cadaver. 


With regard to setiology, nothing new is to be communicated. 


2. APTHaE EPizoorica. 

The important extension which the pest acquired during the 
last quarter of 1877, has become somewhat restricted ; the disease 
appeared in 


Fourth Quarter of 1877 First Quarter of 1878. 


(MAUL UND KLAUENSEUCHE.) 


In 166 Districts. In 139 Districts. 
In 60L Towns and Cities. In 282 Towns and Cities. 


In 1391 Localities. In 396 Localities. 


For the Fourth quarter 1877, were diseased, 10,680 cattle; 853 
sheep; 375 swine. 
For the First quarter 1878, were diseased, 5,686 cattle ; 649 
sheep ; 978 swine. 
Died, Fourth quarter 1877, 61 cattle, 72 swine. 
First  “ 1878,36 “ 18 « 


The introduction of the disease was in most cases ascertained, and 
can be said to have been interposed by means of the traffic in cat- 
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tle and swine. The large cattle market of Berlin and Hamburg 
are looked upon as centres from which the disease has radiated in 


all directions; railroad wagons alsoserved frequently as localities \ 


for infection. In the vicinity of Breslau, numerous outbreaks of the 
pest came to pass in localities bordering on ways which were 
passed over by droves of swine driven from Poland. In one case 
infection came to pass by cattle from swine manure, and in another 
by straw from a sheep pasture. 
A favorable result is said to have been obtained by inocula- 

tion in some parts of Saxony. ! 

In Walbreitbock, near Coblenz, a child became sick from con- 
sumption of uncooked milk from a cow with this disease. 


3. PLEUROPNEUMONIA ERYSIPELATODES. 

First quarter 1878. 
In 36 Districts. 
In 66 Towns or Cities. 
In 72 Localities. 


Fourth quarter 1877. 
In 42 Districts. 

In 81 Towns or Cities. 
Tn 108 Localities. 


There were in the infested localities— 


Fourth quarter, 1877. Fourth Quarter, 1878. 


3,377 cattle, 2,819 cattle. 
Of these were diseased, 502 “ 434 «“ 
“ died 99 “ 10 “ 
officially killed 426 “ 406 
byowners killed 37 “ 


At the end of fourth quarter of 1877, there were 93 localities 
in which the disease had not been stamped out, and at the end of 
first quarter 1878, 60. 

The decrease in the number of cases of disease and the 
increased per cent. killed per order of official veterinarians 
gives hope that it may yet be possible to effectually stamp out 
this disease. 

4. Matteus—(“ Roz”). 

The reports show an important decrease in the number of 
infected localities, also in the number of diseased animals, and in 
the number which died or were killed. 
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Fourth Quarter, 1877. 
Disease Appeared in 
167 Districts. 
285. Towns and Cities. 
323 Localities. 


Noumeper or Horszs Inrecrep. 


2,889—Decrease 590 
631— 90 
244 « 17 
543— 106 
38— 15 


First Quarter, 1878. 
Disease Appeared in 
129 Districts —Decrease 38 
256 Towns — “ 29 
285 Localities — 38. 


Officiaily Killed. .... 649 
Killed by Owners.... 53 


The reports sent in show that a great number of very sus- 
picous cases were for a long time treated by empirikers, and in 
some cases by veterinarians, without any notice of the same being 
handed in to the authorities. Malleus by men is not reported. 


5. VARIOLA OVvINA. 
A great decrease is observable with reference to this pest 
between the last quarter of ’77 and the first of 1878. 

Fourth Quarter, 1877. First Quarter, 1878. 
Districts infected..... 59 Districts infected.. ..17 
Towns Towns 

Localities “ . Localities 


It is evident from the above that during the quarter from 
January to March, in which ovination does not take place, that the 
disease acquires a very limited extension. The giving up of 
protective inoculation is thus seen to be the first and most im- 
portant step to the stamping out of this animal scourge. 

6. EXANTHEMA OF THE SEXUAL ORGANS OF CATTLE AND HoRsEs. 

This peculiar eruption is reported as having come to observa- 
tion by 18 horses and 87 cattle. The inoculation period is 
reported to extend from 3-4, 4-7 days; that is, that the exan- 
thema appeared within such a time from dates of coition. The 
infection came to pass in most cases from females, and received 
its further distribution by the thus infected males. Maladie du 
coit is not reported. ; 
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. 7. RABIES. 

Fourth Quarter, 1877. First Quarter, 1878. 
Districts infected....... 85 Districts infected.. ..... 96 
Towns and Cities infected.142 Towns and Cities infected.174 
Rabid Dogs infected....114 Rabid Dogs infected... .173 


“Sheep “ — 
Roaming Dogs killed... 34 Roaming Dogs killed... 50 HH a ane 
Officially killed........ 189 Officially killed........ 392 acutely 
From “ Archiv fiir Wissenschafsliche Thierheilkunde.” of Mr. | 
Vol. 4—No. 6. Berlin, 1878. Hist 
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From one million seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand ne fro 
Jive hundred and ninety-five (1,728,595) swine, eight hundred were My ie 
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RUPTURE OF PERFORATUS TENDON AND FIBRO-CARTILAGINOUS 
LIGAMENT AT ITS INSERTION ON THE “OS-CORONA.” 


By L. T. D.V.S. 


On October 10th, about 19 p.m., a bay gelding nine years old, 
snd about 15.3 hands high, was led into my place of business 
acutely lame in the near or left forward extremity—the property 
of Mr. Darling, of Jamaica, Long Island. 

History of case, (as related by driver):—The animal had 
been lame, unable to work, two weeks previous to present lame- 
ness, and laid up for rest, which rest had brought about sufficient 
improvement to warrant him to again resume his work. The 
horse started with more or less lameness present, and continued 
to get lamer until within half a mile of my office, when he re- 
fused to go any farther, and laid down. On again arising, he 
was unable to place the foot to the ground, hence he was brought 
tomy place and put up for the night. 

I did not see him that night, as I was at that time acutely 
lame from a sprained ankle. I saw him the following morning. 
He was suffering acutely, and unable to put the foot to the ground. 

I immediately had the shoe removed and the foot examined, 
but found nothing to account for the lameness; but just above 
the hoof I discovered swelling, heat, pain, and unusual motion of 
he bones, but without crepitus. All the motions of the foot, or 
ligital region, were perfect, except that of extension, which was 
in excess. From the symptoms present, and history of the case, 

was satisfied of the presence of navicular arthritis, and diag- 
nosed the present trouble to be fracture of the navicular bone. As 
i had never seen a case of this nature, and considering it an in- 

eresting case, I called in my friend McLean, who first thought 
ita case of rupture of the suspensory ligament at its insertion ; 

but afterwards rather concurred in my opinion. On the 12th, 

my friend Holcombe called. I immediately seized the opportu- 
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nity, and had him make an examination. His diagnosis was frac. 
re ture.of the “ os-corona.” 
Post Mortem :—Animal destroyed ; leg examined; found all 
the bones healthy except the navicular, which was in an advanced 
state of disease. I then examined the soft parts, and found | 
had complete separation of the fibro-cartilaginous ligament, to- 
’ gether with the perforatus tendon, from the convexity of the 
F { pastern and superior extremity of the “ os-corona,” taking away 
portions of the bone, with the ligaments; and which condition 
would give rise to all the symptoms presented, and I have the 
pleasure of presenting it to you to-night in its imperfect con- 
dition. ; 


CASE OF LESION OF THE BOWELS. 


By WILt1aM CurTTING, V.S, 


September 19th, 1878, between four and five o’clock, a.m., | 
was called to attend a large grey horse, the property of the 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of this city, The animal was sup 
posed to be well over night. The foreman saw the beast at nine 

‘o'clock the evening before. It had eaten its cut feed, and stood 
eating its hay as well as any horse in the barn, and was appa: 
c rently as well as usual. The watchman passes through the barn 
once an hour during the night, and saw nothing wrong until 
about 3 o’clock, a.m., when he called the foreman, who at once 
placed the animal under treatment, administering before | arrived 
two drenches composed as follows : 


Hyp. Sulph. Soda, _iii oz. 
Tine. Opii, i oz. 
Eth. Sulph. “ Squibbs,” i oz. 
Ess. Anise, i oz. 
Aqua, 8.5 


mix, in one dose, and had the animal led round. I arrived about five 
o’clock, and found the beast still under motion. I ordered the 
patient into 4 shed well littered with straw, 
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Symptoms :—Ears cold; breathing very quick; pulse 
120, ahd weak; eructations of gas from the mouth; not 
much blote. JI judged I had a bad case of stoppage, from some 
cause. 

Treatment :—I at once gave a cathartic ball, six dram 
strength. The beast, as soon as led into the straw, went down. 
I then administered two grains of sulph. morphine hypodermically, 
and rubbed the belly with tin. tereb., which acted well ; then gave 
a warm water enema, which stayed in the rectum the usual 
time ; when it came away, it was about as clear as when pumped 
in. A little gas escaped, but no fecal matter. At 6 o'clock, I 
gave two drams of chlo. potas., and first noticed the absence of 
any pulse. I stayed by the poor beast till 7 o’clock, and gave another 
enema, which stayed in the body eight or ten minutes and 
came away clear. The pulse would rally for a short time, but so 
small and weak I could make no hand at counting it. At last it 
ceased altogether. 

The animal, at no time after my arrival, did any pawing, but 
would lie down spread out. Sometimes he would lie naturally 
on his belly, and would suddenly spring to his feet and show the 
whites of his eyes, as if scared. The membranes of the eyelids 
and nose, all this time, did not vary from the pale color they bore 
when I first saw the patient. At 7 o’clock I went home, and got 
back to the patient soon after 8 o’clock, and found that 
he had died in less than twenty minutes after my leaving the 
barn. 

The foreman wishing me to open the body, I found the sub- 
ject lying on the right side, the nostrils and eyelids still pale. I 
commenced by taking off the near fore-limb, scapula and all, and 
was surprised to have so small a flow of blood. I next cut the 
skin from the shoulder, in line with the spine, and about four 
inches from it. So with the flank; down the flank to near the 
centre of the belly; then along the centre of the belly to the 
brisket. I divided the ribs, and lifted the whole side of the car- 
cas so as to bring the whole viscerain view. Scarcely any blood 
flowed. from this cutting. When I penetrated the abdomen, 4 
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small quantity of serum escaped, but not more than I might 
have expected. When I reached the bowels, I found the seat of 
the difficulty near the commencement of the colon, at its largest 
part, for about a ‘foot in length. Complete mortification had 
ensued, the discoloration becoming gradually less, till it ceased 
altogether about three feet up the bowels. Traced up to the 
band connecting the colon together, the congestion was very in- 
tense, extending along this band several feet; the blood was 
bright in color. I cut open the colon at its most intensely dis- 
eased part, and found it very rotten, so much so that I could tear 
it very easily. When I examined the inside of the bowel, | 
found what I thought was extensive interstitial infiltration. No 
blood appeared to be mixed with the contents of the bowel. The 
inside of the bowel was as black as the outside, or more so, and 
had a rough, or corrugated appearance. The rectum was healthy, 
no discoloration of it or that portion of the colon connecting 
with it, excepting a small portion of the small intestine that 
touched the mortified colon, which was discolored; the remainder 
of the small intestines were healthy. I took out the rest of the 
viscera. The liver was sound; I thought it small and conr 
pact. The spleen the same. The stomach was sound and full 
of food, so that nothing, I think, could have left that or- 
gan from the time the animal eat its meal in the evening. 
The lungs showed traces of former diseased action, nothing recent; 
they looked just as I should expect lungs to look had the animal 
been bled to death. Iam sure they were quite as pale as any 
lungs I ever saw taken from a beef or porker, that had been pro- 
perly butchered. At some period of the animal’s life pneumonia 
must have existed on the upper portion of both lungs. Partial 
adhesion existed on the extreme thin edge of the left lung. A 
portion of the lung seemed to have been absorbed, and the edges 
healed. 

The heart was large and flabby to the touch. When I cut open 
the heart there was no blood in either ventricle or auricle. One 
question with me is, what had become of all the blood? I do not 
believe there was three gallons in the whole horse, and yet it was 
a large animal, weighing not Jess than 1,250 lbs, This animal had 
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been under my care, [ think, on two different occasions for exces- 
sive nasal discharges, and was an animal that was very suscepti- 
ble to catarrhal affection. The teamster who had charge of the 
horse, an old, careful man, had been sick a week or two, and a 
younger man had driven the horse in the old man’s place. The 
foreman told me the young man was a careful driver, and the 
horse had not done any extra work. The work the horse per- 
formed the day before his death, was rolling, which the foreman 
seemed to think was quite light work. 


5 North Avenue, Rochester. 


Wma. Corrine. 


INCISED WOUND OF THE METACARPUS. 


Eprror Review :— 

Having recently had a case which I thought would be inter- 
esting to the profession, 1 have made a tew notes which enables 
me to furnish you with a brief account of a serious injury and its 
results, and if of sufficient interest you are at liberty to insert it 
in the Review. 

I should have forwarded it ere this but awaited a satisfactory 
progress of the animal’s ability to perform his duty, which he 
now does with perfect ease. On the morning of the 19th of 
July last, an aged gelding was brought to my infirmary, bleeding 
profusely from a wound inflicted by the driver of an ice wagon 
with his ax, to the outer and posterior part of the off metacarpal 
bone, whether wilful or accidental—though I suspect the for- 
mer—has not been proven. — 

The wound extended from the head of the bone to the bulb 
of the small metacarpal, and was so deep that I laid two fingers 
between the bone and the tendons, touching the integument on 
the inner part of the limb. The horse had then lost about eight 
quarts of blood, he having travelled nearly four blocks from 
where the accident occurred to my infirmary, drawing an empty 
fuel wagon. 

I immediately placed a tourniquet over the knee, bringing the 
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pressure directly on the radial artery, which I could feel pulsate, 
and administered 38s chloral hydrate in ball to quiet him, as he 
was very excitable, the day being hot and the flies troublesome. 
I then carefully cleansed the wound, ligated the metacarpal artery, 
superiorly, and applied tortion to the veins and some smaller 
branches. I inserted three twisted metallic sutures (harelip) to 
close the incision ; the first abcut two inches below the top of the 
wound and nearly two inches between the others. 

I filled the superior space from which the blood oozed with 
lint dipped in equal parts of tinct. opii and c. tr. benzoin, and 
bandaged over the whole with five yards of linen, three inches 
wide, and kept wet with carbolic lotion, 1 to 30. During the 
course of the operation he bled about two quarts more. 

I placed him in a cool stall, the floor covered with tan, so as 
to prevent jarring the limb, and darkened it to shut out the flies; 
gave no food nor drink for twenty hours, except to moisten the 
mouth with cool water occasionally. 

I slackened the tourniquet in twenty-four hours, and a slight 
continuous hemorrhage ensued. I again tightened it and it checked; 
left it for a day and a half longer, and removed it entirely. 

_ The bandages were removed and replaced three times a day, 
and kept wet during the day with the carbolic lotion. 

After the fourth day the wound commenced to suppurate, and 
granulation speedily followed and closed the aperture, but being 
rather exuberant I used a little dry alum and pressure to reduce 
it; wound up with cold water bandages during the day, removing 
them at night and applying a little carbolic acid to the cicatrix, 
1 to 10. 

Fed nothing but bran and water for the first ten days, graduv- 
ally giving oats and hay, and increasing it to the 17th of August, 
when he was discharged. 

On the 2d of September he was put to slow work for the first 
time, being 54 days after the occurrence. The temperature of 
the limb inferior to the injury was much lower than that of the 
others for several days, and although increased heat was mani- 
fested on the day he resumed work, still it was far from being 
normal. 
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I omitted to state that for the first fifteen days he was not 
moved aé all, but given walking exercise daily after, until his dis- 
missal. 1 saw him yesterday and he trots fairly, bending the knee 
and without lameness, though he has not entire freedom of loco- 
motion. The swelling has not quite disappeared, but it is trifling 
considering the nature of the injury, and the time. Hoping I have 
not omitted anything important, 
Respectfully yours, 

L. V. Praeceman, M.R.C.V5S. 


RUPTURES OF THE STOMACH AND OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 
By C. H. Stocker, D.V.S., Satem, Mass. 


Was called some time since to see a horse suffering from colic. 
Diagnosis at once, ruptured stomach. From a peculiarity in 
breathing I was led to listen at the chest, and could detect in- 
spiration perfectly, but the expiratory murmur was nearly absent, 
from which condition (taking into consideration the more import- 
ant lesion) I diagnosed also a ruptured diaphragm. An autopsy 
revealed the stomach ruptured through its long extent, the food, 
etc., having passed into the abdominal cavity. Also, a rupture of 
the diaphragm some fourteen inches in extent, all but about four 
or five inches of which was a fresh rupture, while the other I 
judged to have been in existence some two or three weeks. A 
history of the case proved it to have been produced. some five 
weeks before, the animal having had more or less constitutional 
disturbance since that time (fell down hill). Question—lIs the 
diaphragm so important a factor in respiration that its rupture 
precludes so sudden or fall expulsion of air as to render its pas- 
sage inaudible while listening at the thoracic walls? If so, is not 
auscultation an adjunct in diagnosis in many cases where we have 
abdominal disturbance, (often in the same animal) which disturb- 
ance may pass away in a few hours only to recur again, and 
finally a post mortem reveals the diaphragmatic lesion which had 
evidently existed for quite a period, but through which a large 
amount of intestine may not have passed till the final sickness ? 
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1 FRACTURED FEMUR. 
By THE SAME 


La The following case is interesting tv me from its history 
Was called this week to see a mare that was found down in th 
morning and unable to rise. Saw the animal laying on near side; 
tried to get her up, when’she appeared to be incapable of using 
the near leg. We turned her over, and a diagnosis of fractured 
| | femur was made, and the animal destroyed. A history of the 
case revealed that the mare was suddenly taken lame in July, th 
near leg being near powerless. A doctor (?) was called, who treated 
her for spavin (no one would dispute she had one). She did noi 
lie dowa for some weeks, and when she did she thrashed greatly, 
and was treated for colic. Some three weeks before I saw her, 
she had been taking exercise, and had recently been driven every 
day more or less. The day previous to my seeing her she had bee 
. eight miies, walking quite well (as it is said), but trotting very 
lame, with a peculiar movement of the leg, and the animal travel 
ing (according to the groom’s tale) three-corner wise. A po 
mortem showed an old fracture of the femur (transverse) at the 
upper half, at which, and in the medullary canal, was a larg 
amount of reparative material. Below and above the old frac 
tare were numerous fragments of bone which had been broker 
off during the night and in the morning, in consequence of the 
struggle of the mare. I merely write the above to show that we 
are not in this section of the country above driving a horse having 
but one femur. Have heard of this case of lameness before, but 
was never called to see it (till the day of which I write), an 
learned it had been diagnosed spavin, fractured hip, strain acros 
kidneys, etc. The above lesion settles it. 


FRACTURE OF THE ISCHIUM. 
By THE Same. 

While we are on the subject of fracture I will state a case it 
my province as follows: Was called June 19th, to the State I 
sane Asylum at Danvers, to see a lamemare. Diagnozed fractur 
of the ischium just back of acetabulum. The mare was put in sling 
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and remained six weeks, at which time she was walked across the 
floor, an@ walked sound, perfect action in the legs, &e. She was 
m its history’ kept in slings another week. At the expiration of that time or-. 
id down in thi ders were given to let her stand owt of the sling in the day time, 
yon near side MM (head tied up, ete.,) but put back in slings at night; this was on 
sable of using friday. The following Sunday, it being a half holiday for the 
is of fracturedfiMstable-boys, they were careless about tying, and as a consequence 
history of thdithe animal got her body down, and when the hostlers got back 
e in July, thei found her struggling. She was raised with a tackle, and I was called 
d, who treateifMthe next noon, to give a prognosis. Found a re-fracture, also a 
She did noffiffracture at the pubis. As the horse was considered a valuable one, 
ashed greatly MBit was decided to give her more time. She was again put in slings 
ore I saw herfifand remained three weeks, at the expiration of which time we still 
| driven ever had consultations, 1 was asked if willing to have Dr. Thayer called 
she had beeifiifin consultation, to which I most willingly acceded. The result 
trotting verj—imwas that she be kept in slings a fortnight longer, with a doubtful 
animal travelfM™ prognosis. At the end of three weeks there was no consultation, 
vise. A pod™mbut the animal was lamer than before. | ordered her to be “ turned 
sverse) at the—™mout ” for a week, as a very large callous had formed, in the be-' 
was a largeiiflief that possibly by exercise the muscles might in part adapt 
the old frafifthemselves. At the end of the week, no apparent improvement 
been brokeifhaving taken place, she was destroyed. The specimen reveals a 
quence of thunited fracture at the pubis, also a perfectly united fracture at 
show that welfthe ischium, the callous so large as to, in a great measure, cover 
horse having—ifthe obturator foramen. 
ss before, bug The question arises, would the callous absorb ? or if it would 
I write), andf{absorb only in part, would the muscles adapt themselves to the en-. 
strain acrosflargement ? I think not. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REMARKS UPON TWO OR THREE FORMS OF PARASITES NOT EN- 
TIRELY NEW TO THE PROFESSION. 


ate a case il By Justitia. : 
he State I While there is such an honest endeavor amongst a/most all the 
ozed fracturé veterinary profession to really elevate their calling in the minds of 
s put in sling the people, by conscientious work, it seems a pity that their en-. 
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deavors should be in any way hindered by a few money spinners 
within their own ranks; but that this is the case is a lamentable 
fact, and it seems to the writer that their sayings and doings 
should not go unnoticed in the pages of this journal from any feel- 
ing of false delicacy amongst us, but that they should be shown 
up much as that very able and practical journal, Zhe Agriculturist, 
shows up the various frauds that so hurt the honest nurserymen, 
agricultural tool makers, ete., besides whittle the farmers out of 
very much too large a proportion of their earnings. For instance, 
there is one who writes himself M.R.C.V.S.E., and who occupies 
a rather prominent position before a certain class of the community, 
who advertises freely through the medium of the papers, and by 
cireulars through druggists, harness makers, and every conceivable 
source, that he has and will sell an “ incomparable worm specific,” 
the “worms being utterly unable to resist their astonishing 
effic.cy ;” he also, to add still further to the mysteriousness of the 
thine, remarks that their preparation has been a secret amongst 
his fzmily for the past two hundred years, and that they have 
been a family of veterinary surgeons for that time; now this last 
may or may not be true, but if it is how publicly and shamelessly 
_he calls attention to the professional crookedness of his dead 
ancestors ; let us hope that even in our much enduring, but after 
all noble science there are~not many such families of parasites ; 
for any medical man will declare that an honest practitioner will, 
if he discovers any new combinations of drugs, that has shown 
him by thorough trial to be better for a certain disease than any 
other that he has tried or heard of, communicate his discovery to 
his medical brethren, so that suffering life may have their suffer 
ings alleviated universally by what his experience shows him to be 
the best and most speedy method. Else why the need of our medi- 
cal journals, to which the best minds and hardest workers con- 
stantly contribute their thoughts and discoveries, that they may be 
printed, and read by, and profited by, any and all of us? And 
now to the other side, and probably the true one of this wormy 
business. ‘The Edinburgh Veterinary College prescribes for 
worms a certain powder to be followed by a ball the formule for 
which are as well known amongst the profession as is the name 
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of “old Charlie the groom” to the graduates of Clyde Street ; 
also that the results of this treatment are entirely satisfactory in 
almost every case. Now this specially gifted worm-destroyer is, 
he says, an M.R.C.V.S.E.—at all events he did attend lec- 
tures at the Veterinary College, Clyde Street, Edinburgh. This 
insures his having heard many times of the powder and ball in 
question and of ‘heir universally good results; now, which is the 
more logical conclusion, that there has been such a private recipe 
in secret existence for two hundred years in a certain family, or 
that this young member of the parasitic family has taken the 
standard powder of the Edinburgh college—in effect—and added 
to it this very thin narrative for the purpose of better blinding the 
public,who donot realize that there is as much honor and profession- 
al etiquette amongst all right minded veterinarians in this country, 
“Great Britain and France” as there is amongst the prac- 
titioners of human medicine, and that one amongst them 
who descends to the use of the newspapers for the pur- 
poses of  self-glorification and the sale of private nos- 
trams—he being a graduate of a school, cheats his school, his pro- 
fession and the public in general who have anything to do with 
him. Then there is another M.R.C.V.S.E.—alas poor Clyde 
St.—that asserts “in the most positive manner” that a certain 
powder, the preparation of which is also a secret known only to 
the young parasite béfore referred to, “has no equal in this or 
any other country as regards beneficial effects upon the horse’s 
system ;” now, if he had only said that he did not know of any- 
thing that would equal this wonderful powder, no one would have 
thought of taking him to task for it—we should have all 
believed it; for, in the days long back, when our “ wee 
mannie” graduated, if report be true, they were none 
too particular in old Clyde Street as to the amount of 
medical knowledge acquired, but if only there had been sutticient 
time spent in knocking about the forge to please the principal 
professor, a man was pretty sure to go through; but since then— 
thank progress !—things are changed for the better, and the “ wee 
mannies ” of to-day must all be educated young men, the like of 
which was almost an unknown thing in the college days of our 
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ancient friend who asserts and recommends so -freely things that 
from the very secrecy with which they are prepared he knows 
nothing of. This form of parasitism is not nearly so bad as the 
last, but still it is not dignified, professional or honorable towards 
one’s profession to recommend so highly some private -nostrum, or 
to say that in this or any other country there is nothing so good; 
is this poor old cats’-paws-mind the greatest veterinary mind of 
the age that he thus judges the knowledge of his brethren? How 
much, Mr. Editor, do you suppose a coincidence something like 
the following would tend to advance veterinary science, especially 
in the minds of the farmers? An unfortunate member of that 
honorable body has a sick cow ; he wonders what he will do; he 
has heard there is such a thing as an educated man who _ practices 
rational medicine amongst animals; he having had much to do 
with the cow leech thinks he will see a veterinary surgeon. One 
is called in and agrees to see the cow for $5—he comes, he sees, 
he prescribes? No, most assuredly not ; he takes the farmer into 
a corner and says: “ My friend, how much is your cow worth ?” 
“ About $55,’ answers the man. “ Well,” says the veterinary, 
‘if she dies you will lose that amount; without me she will, but I 
ean save her; give me $30 and pay me $5 for this visit and I will 
do it and you will be in $20.” Farmer thinks he’s in a bad box— 
consents to the arrangement—events ensue in about the following 
order: adose of salts, a relieved cow, a money spinning “ vet” 
happy with thirty stolen dollars in his pocket, a farmer who for- 
ever after shuns the aid of the profession and persuades his friends 
to do likewise Result: more harm done to the profession by this 
money suckling parasite in thirty-six hours than could be done to 
it by a good honest quack in a whole lifetime. Apropos, rather a 
queer business card has recently been published. One would cer- 
tainly think that a man who had received so many honors would 
be thoroughly versed in the rudiments of medical ethics. Probably 
the reason he is not is that his honors are mostly from the news- 
papers, solicited probably, judging by the card ; bnt here it is ; 
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INSTRUMENT FOR APPLICATION OF STEAM. 


Veterinary Surgeon. 


The University of ——has conferred on M.D.V.S., of ——, the 


honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D), in recognition of 
the valuable services he has rendered the College by his popular 
lectures over the State, thus elerating the standard of the Veterinary 
calling among the farmers generally.—RECORD & FARMER. 


The reverse side of this wonderfully professional business card 
is yet even queerer, for it bears the copy of a letter written the 
advertising professional gentleman away back in October, ’72, by 
a certain Governor, acknowledging the doctor’s wonderful skill in 
veterinary lore, and authorizing him to visit the different parts 
of the State to render to the farmers his valuable aid and assist- 
ance. Now this is all very commendable, and is a matter that 
any man would be proud of, but why in heaven’s name does so 
able a practitioner, one so abundantly qualified to practice in with 
the human or veterinary branch of the medical profession, de- 
scend to the methods of the vilest of quacks? Thus then, Mr. 
Editor, have I attempted to show what seems to me to be the one 
great disease that the honorable growth of our profession has to 
fear—parasitism—the doings of these men who are of us and 
still not of us, who hold the diplomas of colleges, but still are bas- 
tards to their alma mater. The remedy is plain but disagreeable, 
“wis unita fortior.” 


INSTRUMENT FOR APPLICATION OF STEAM. 


‘ We received some time ugo from Dr. T. D. Beer, of Boston, 
an apparatus which we have tried and found answering all the pur- 
poses and advantages claimcd for it, amongst which are those of 
applying hot air upon any part of the body, either locally or as a 
general bath. 
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It is specially in the application or use of steam in the treat. 
ment of diseases of the respiratory apparatus that the instrument 
has found in our hands its best results. 


The whole apparatus consists of a little boiler holding about C 
one quart of water, and a lamp filled with alcohol, which will 
evaporate it in about one hour. The steam is carried into a bag C 
ba ft of heavy duck, and the inlet so arranged that the steam 
5 a never strikes the skin directly when in uses. ML Ce 
i In any large horse establishment this will prove a very useful 
instrument. 142 
143 Al 
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SPECIMENS 


SENT TO THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


125 Os pedis showing periostitis and 
ostitis as consequence of lam- 


126 Intestinal calculus............. Joun F. Bupp, V.S. 
_ 127 Mulberry calculus............. “Agri 
128 Intestinal caleulus............. Tu. V.S. Live 
130 Prepared hoof of hind foot... “ 
131 Bandages for Knuckling Horses.C. H. Pzasopy, D.V.S. zuck 
132 Ulcer of the pyloric portion of eae 
133 Intestinal calculus............. CATALOG 
134 Pathological shoe............. L. MoLxan, M.R.C.V.S. ates 
185 Laceration of fibro-carthaginous 
pad of the articulation of the ak. 
first with second phalanx with 
fracture of os corona........L. J. Betz, D.V.S. 
136 Corrosive preparation of kidney, 
137 Corrosive preparation of kidney, G. Pen 
‘tocker, J 
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which will 
1 into a bag 


the steam 
“ 
very useful 
100 days fcetus, Calf W. Ross, Jr. 
Amputated penis for paralysis 
and phymosis A. Liavrarp, M.D.V.S. 
Strougyiis Micruris J. C. Cortizs, D.V.S. 
EXCHANGES AND JOURNALS. 
sk, D.V.S i! 
Vs HOME EXCHANGES.—Scientific American, Hospital Gazette, Medical Record, 
Ago Country Gentleman, Turf, Field and Farm, New York Rural, American 
* _ Agriculturist, Prairie Farmer, Practical Farmer, Scientific Farmer, Natiouay 
GE, VS. Live Stock Journal. 
& FOREIGN EXCHANGES —Journal de !’ Agriculture, Veterinareuie, Veterinary 


Journal, Recueil de Medecine Veterinaire, Archives Veterinaires, Mouve- 
ment Medical, Clinica Veterinarier, Revue fur /Thierheilkunde und Thier- 
, D.VS8. zucht, Archiv fur Wissurschaftliche und practische Thierheilkunde, Band 
IV, 6 Heft; Bulletin de la Société Centrale de Medicine Veterinaire. 
NEWSPAPERS.—Western Sportsman, Western Agriculturist, Our Dumb 
ak, VS. Animals, Vermont Record, Ploughman, New England Farmer, &c., &e. 
“ C(ATALOGUES.—Annual Announcement of the Medical Department of Vermont 
R.C.V.S. Medical College, Tryk’s Veeartsenij Schoo! te Utrecht. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED, 


G. Penniman, J. F. Winchester, F. 8. Billings, Robt Wood, T. S. Very, C. H, 
‘tocker, J. Gerth, Jr., J. E. Germinal, Secretary Ontario Veterivary College 
Association ; Opening Ontario Veterinary College. 
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